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5. — Geschichte der Bildenden Kunste. Von Dr. Carl Sohnaasii. 

Zweite verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Dusseldorf. 1866- 1S76. 
Dr. Carl Schnaase's History of the Arts of Design. In Eight Volumes, 

with Illustrations. Second improved and enlarged Edition. 

This great work upon the History of the Arts of Design holds a place 
somewhat by itself in literature, not only by its profound thought, 
exact knowledge, and full and admirable illustration, but by its treat- 
ment of these arts as essential forms of the life of nations and ages, 
and as expressions of human experience. Thus these instructive and 
charming pages are in their way a philosophy as well as a poetry of his- 
tory, and you go from the text to the illustrations as from precept to 
example ; and India, Babylon, Persia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Judaea, Greece, 
Rome, are thus presented to the reader in the first and second volumes, 
after which the arts of the Middle Age are treated in the same manner ; 
in the third volume, the Ancient Christian, the Mohammedan, the Car- 
lovingian arts ; in the fourth volume, the Romanesque art ; in the 
fifth, the Gothic Art is given ; in the sixth, the later time of the 
Middle Age is treated, to the flourishing of the Eyck School ; in the 
seventh, the Middle Age of Italy and the arts of the neighboring lands 
of Spain and of the countries on the north and east are considered. 
The first part of the eighth and last volume has been recently pub- 
lished, and the first book is a historical introduction of a hundred 
pages in four chapters, which treat of the political and religious condi- 
tion of Europe, the intellectual tendency and character of the fifteenth 
century, morals, its customs, and literature, and the beginning of a new 
development of art among the nations north of the Alps ; the second 
book treats of the Flemish School of painting in three chapters, severally 
upon Hubert and John Van Eyck, upon Roger Van der Weyden and 
his Flemish companions, and the Netherland School of paintings at the 
close of the fifteenth century. The second part of this eighth volume, 
which is to appear in a few months, will close the history of the arts of 
design in the fifteenth century. 

The publication of this work has singularly illustrated the fact that 
no studies, however serene and exalted in themselves, are removed from 
the changes of time and fortune, and that even the historian, who 
treats of works that are immortal, must find the subject often surpris- 
ing him by new developments and by his own experience, proving the 
old adage that life is short and art is long. Whilst at work upon the 
closing volumes of his first edition in 1866, there was a call upon him for 
a new edition of his earlier volumes, because the first edition had been 
sold ; and, moreover, the first two volumes needed revision and enlarg- 
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ing on account of the new researches and discoveries that had been 
made in Egypt and the East during the twenty years since the first edi- 
tion appeared. The author himself was not to finish his work. He 
died on the twentieth day of May, 1875, whilst busied with the seventh 
volume of the new edition, and his assistant, Dr. Edward Dobbert, fin- 
ished the revision of that volume, and wrote the preface in November, 
1875. The eighth volume is edited by W. Liibke, with the assistance 
of 0. Eisenmann, and promises to keep in view the purpose and not to 
be unworthy of the taste and learning of the original author. How 
much of the matter is original with the new editors, and how much is 
taken from Dr. Schnaase's manuscripts, we shall probably be informed 
with the completion of the eighth volume, in its preface and notes. No 
portion of the whole work certainly is more interesting and acute than 
the introductory book of this eighth volume, which presents so fully and 
faithfully the social and civil conditions of the rise of modern painting 
under the influence of the brothers Van Eyck (1410 - 1420), who first 
mastered the secret of painting in oil, and thus opened a new age of 
art. 

It is argued, in the introductory book to the eighth volume, that the 
new art differed from preceding art, in the fact that of old the thought 
which moved the people expressed itself first in moral and political 
institutions, and then took artistic forms, whilst now quite the contrary 
was the case. Whilst the new art of painting was bringing out its 
gentle force, the external world retained its mediaeval forms, and the 
political changes which revolutionized Europe, assailed the papacy, and 
built up the secular monarchy, had not then shown themselves. The 
printing-press had not appeared, and the new art preceded the new life. 
The new thought, which heretofore had only worked negatively upon 
existing ideas and institutions, now won positive power by this instru- 
mentality. Herein there was a remarkable departure from the rule, 
since painting, otherwise the latest of the arts, is here the earliest ; it 
appears at once in complete manner, and it is followed by a new devel- 
opment of architecture and sculpture. This is quite contrary to the 
natural order, yet under the new circumstances it was not inexplicable. 
Under the old system soeiety was consolidated, and men lived and 
thought and acted together under the authority of the Church, and 
in such great works of art as the old cathedrals the individual was lost 
in the massive structure, and the architect was hardly remembered in 
the organized company of builders. In fact, no man was of much 
account in that mediaeval art, and society at large, under its authorita- 
tive leaders, did pretty much everything. Now all was changed, and the 
flow of oil in lasting colors from the painter's brush was prophecy of 
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the time when the whole world of thought was to go upon paper with 
the printer's ink, and a Luther and a Knox could build a church of liv- 
ing souls with the word of their lips and the dash of their pen. The 
painter, like the author, did not need a treasury of gold or an army of 
workmen to put his ideas into shape. Painting set before the eye the 
new thought and life that were rising into power, and if the painter was 
at first too much engrossed with the new pride of courts and pomps of 
kings, he could not forget the facts of nature and the rights of man. 
Oil-colors and engraving joined with printing to bring out the mind of 
the individual from under the tyranny of governments and tradition, 
and to give to history the traits that we are not ashamed to call 
modern. 

Dr. Schnaase wrote with a certain tendency, which is in contrast with 
some recent schools of criticism, and he starts and goes on with the 
conviction that art has a moral and spiritual purpose, and whilst it can- 
not be enslaved to prudential rules or even to ethical conventionalism 
without harm to its freedom and power, he is convinced that it lives its 
true life in the sphere of faith and humanity, seeking to find the essence 
of things in nature and history, and to give their soul as well as their 
body in its creations. His book is a treasure in recent literature, and 
the scholar who reads it has a privilege quite his own, compared with 
which the high cost is of small account. 



6. — Fragen und Bedenhen tiber die nachste Fortbildung deuUcker Specu- 
lation. Von Immanuel Hermann Fichte. Leipzig : F. A. Brock- 
haus. 1876. pp. xiii, 149. 

Questions and- Considerations upon the Newest Development of German 
Speculation. By Immanuel Hermann Fichte. 

This learned and thoughtful pamphlet stands among the memorable 
publications of the year, alike from its own contents and from the fact 
that it seems to have been the last production of its gifted and excellent 
author, the son of the famous J. G. Fichte, the philosopher who made 
such a mark upon his time by his philosophy of the soul and its true 
freedom through self-reliance and civil liberty, and by his powerful 
protest against the absolutism of Napoleon. The younger Fichte has 
had a mufch longer and calmer life than his father, who died in 1814, 
at the age of fifty-two, and he lived to the good old age of seventy-nine 
years, after continued service in professorships at Saarbriick, Dusseldorf, 
and Bonn, and since 1842 at Tubingen. He has been pre-eminent as 
the advocate of philosophical theism in opposition to the current ma- 



